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Treaty vs. Executive Agreements 
The Question Is Again to the Fore 


Where does Congress come in on post-war deci- 
sions? This question, pushed into the background 
during the war, cannot be dodged much longer. 

Congressional concern is manifest in the Ball- 
Burton-Hill-Hatch resolution in the Senate and the 
Fullbright resolution in the House proposing that 
the Congress express an attitude toward the general 
direction which U. S. policy should take. More 
specifically it is shown in the resolution calling on 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to deter- 
mine whether or not the convention on United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation, proposed as an 
executive agreement, “partakes of the nature of a 
treaty.” : 

Public thinking seems to be increasingly clear on 
two points: 


® It wants Congress to have some voice in the deci- 
sions, and therefore share the responsibility for 
seeing that they are carried out. 


® But it wants to avoid the danger of being stymied 
by a Senate minority veto of a treaty. 


A Step in the Right Direction The State Depart- 

ment and the For- 
eign Relations Committee’s members investigating 
the nature of the United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Convention seem to be cooperating on for- 
eign policy. Though the Relief Convention in the 
form of an executive agreement had been drafted by 
the U. S. and three other nations, and had already 
been forwarded to others of the United Nations, both 
Congressmen and the Executive branch are showing 
a willingness to compromise in the interest of trying 
to find a way out of what threatens to be an impasse 
between them. So far two distinct gains have been 
made: 


® The State Department has made some revisions in 
the text of the agreement after consultation with 
the committee. 


© The committee has agreed to accept the conven- 
tion as an executive agreement (not subject to 
Senate approval) rather than a treaty, and the 
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State Department has agreed that it shall come be- 
fore the Congress under a resolution authorizing 


an appropriation of funds to comply with its 
terms. 


Such a resolution would send the measure to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in the House and the 
Foreign Relations Committee in the Senate. It could 
be passed by a majority vote. 


Undue Optimism Premature The optimism in 
some of the press 
reports that this will be a precedent for future pacts 
and that the treaty provision requiring approval by 
two-thirds of the Senate will thus be short-circuited 
seem unwarranted. The Relief and Rehabilitation 
Convention is fairly simple, and even the com- 
promise on that has not yet been accepted by either 
the full Foreign Relations Committee or the Senate. 
Therefore it is hardly safe to assume that it will be 
an acceptable pattern for either side in the more con- 
troversial political decisions which must follow. 


Food, Farmers and Formula 


Food Administrator Marvin Jones is said to be 
trying now to swing big farm groups behind an Ad- 
ministration program in an effort to avoid another 
head on collision with the farm bloc when Congress 
comes back this fall. The problem is to satisfy the 
organized farm groups who do not want farm prices 
kept down, and still hold on to the price control 
part of the government's anti-inflation program. 

It is suggested by Judge Jones that prices be guar- 
anteed for certain farm products, and that in some 
cases present guaranteed prices be increased in an 
effort to step up farm production. If this were done 
the government would have to buy up any surpluses 
not disposed of through regular channels, and if 
necessary re-sell them at a loss. 

It remains to be seen whether groups like the 
powerful Farm Bureau will go along with that part 
of such a program which provides that the govern- 
ment can re-sell at a loss. If the guaranteed price 
on any farm product is raised above the present OPA 
retail price ceiling they want that OPA ceiling 
raised. Otherwise, they argue, the effect will be the 
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same as a subsidy to which they have always been 
opposed. But if they have their way and ceilings 
are lifted the price control program is in jeopardy. 

Other farm groups, such as the Farmers Union, 
have different views. They have consistently op- 
posed general price increases to the consumer. In- 
stead they proposed incentive payments to individ- 
ual farmers for raising more of certain products and 
subsidies for high cost producers only. But their 
voices have scarcely been heard. 

It may be costly for the government to absorb the 
loss on certain products under the suggested pro- 
eram. By whatever name it is called the net result 
is a subsidy program probably involving upwards 
of $1 billion. But it may be the only way to pre- 
vent sky-rocketing food prices which would lead to 
demands for wage increases and finally to an even 
more costly runaway inflation. 

Announcement has already been made by the War 
Food Administrator that many of the controls over 
acreage, production, quotas, etc., are to be taken off 
in response to pressure of farmers who want to man- 
age their own affairs. Presumably Jones believes 
that farmers left to manage their own affairs will 
continue to raise crops that are needed and that prices 
will be high enough to stimulate the necessary quan- 
tity of the most needed products. 

It is still doubtful, however, whether the Adminis- 
tration has found a formula which will have the 
backing of all farm groups and hence the farm bloc 
in Congress. 


Has Anyone the Answer 
on Manpower? 


The problems of “getting the right person for the 
right job” and of recruiting workers for essential 
jobs appear to be still unsolved. The War Manpower 
Commission’s regulations on draft and local em- 
ployment stabilization may help check the rapid 
labor turnover, but WMC has no authority to hold 
draft age men on the job if they prefer to fight or 
to force women and non-draft age men into critical 
occupations. 

At a time when large scale invasions seem immi- 
nent, production may lag and men on the fighting 
fronts suffer from interruptions in the flow of sup- 
plies, despite local management-labor policy com- 
mittees’ efforts to devise indirect means of forcing 
individuals into essential jobs. 

If the recent WMC regulations are no more effec- 
tive than the “work or fight” order issued in Feb- 
ruary a decision on national service legislation will 
have to be made, and it may come too late to avoid 
serious delays in production. The feasibility of na- 
tional service legislation is open to question, but the 
Administration appears to be looking at it in the light 
of whether or not the American people will accept 


compulsion, not whether compulsion can be made 
to work any better than the present set-up. 


Problem of Veterans in 
Federal Employment 


Although the President’s program for veterans 
makes no mention of their usual preferred treat- 
ment as government employees, it is possible that a 
well conceived, generous program for absorbing 
veterans into the economic life of the nation may 
make possible some modifications in the present un- 
satisfactory system of preference in federal employ- 
ment. Unless some modifications are made, federal 
positions may be entirely pre-empted by veterans 
when those of this war are added to those of the last 
war. 


Some Preference Acceptable There is no objec- 


tion to granting 
some advantage to veterans in public employment, 
if that advantage is not so great that it results in in- 
competent persons getting the jobs as is possible 
under present preference rules. A disabled veteran, 
for instance, has ten points added to his examination 
grade whether he makes a passing mark or not, and 
if the ten points puts him in the passing group at all 
or even at the bottom he goes to the head of the list. 
A veteran’s disability may be so slight as not to be 
noticeable, but it might be so great that it becomes 
a real handicap in performing many tasks. Veterans 
not disabled get a five-point credit, but are not jumped 
over other applicants with the same grade. 


Possible Changes It would be possible to handle 


this problem of preference if 
veterans were required to get a passing grade before 
receiving their additional points and then took their 
place with other applicants having the same rank- 
ing. No system of examination is so perfect that a 
difference of five or ten points measures the differ- 
ence between a competent and an incompetent per- 
son. Examinations can only weed out the totally in- 
competent, and indicate those especially well quali- 
fied. There may not be much difference in ability 
between a person making a grade of 80 and one 
making 85. There is a big difference between the 
one who rates a 95 and the one who fails to pass. 


Chances for Change Slight The chances for get- 


| ting such a reason- 
able change in veteran’s preference aren’t very bright. 
It will only be possible if veteran’s organizations are 
assured of other considerations—such as special ef- 
fort to place disabled veterans in positions where 
they can do satisfactory work, a program of rehabil- 
itation, a system to prevent government appointing 
officers from discriminating against veterans in choos- 
ing from civil service lists. 
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